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During my studies of the Hopi ritual,’ in 1891, I learned that 
an elaborate ceremony was performed in the chief kiva or cere- 
monial chamber of Walpi at the winter solstice, and at my re- 
quest the late A. M. Stephen, who had given me the information, 
visited the pueblo on the 21st of December of that year and made 
notes on the rites and sketches of the altar. During subsequent 
presentations of the same rite, in the winters of 1892 and 1893, 
additional data were collected. The death of this talented and 
devoted ethnologist terminated the preparation ofa contemplated 
memoir on the subject which we had jointly planned, inasmuch 
as his notes passed into other hands and I was therefore unable 
to avail myself of all the material which we had gathered. Rec- 
ognizing, however, the importance of the subject, I published the 
fragmentary data which I had collected in order to call attention 
to the ceremony, and this account,’ so far as I know, is the sole 
literature of the subject. The poverty of our knowledge and the 
importance which this observance has in the Hopi ritual deter- 
mined me to again take up the study and make au effort to add 
something to what I had already recorded. I therefore made a 
special journey to Arizona in December, 1897, to increase my 
knowledge of this subject. 

Sun-worship is an important element in all Pueblo rituals, but, 
although statements that the Pueblos are sun-worshippers are 
constantly reiterated, very little detailed knowledge of the char- 
acter of this worship has been recorded in the literature with 


1 The present article is one of a series of preliminary accounts of Tusayan ceremo- 
nials, the bibliography of which is given herein. 
2“ Tusayan Katcinas,”’ 15th Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
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which I am familiar. The origin of the Tusayan sun-cult is ob- 
scure, and while its general character is highly suggestive of a 
multiple origin, its presence in northern Arizona has never been 
satisfactorily explained. The two solstices are marked epochs 
in the ritualistic life of the Tusayan Indians, and ceremonials at 
these times are especially conducted by a priesthood of the Patki' 
people.among whom sun-worship is more prominent than among 
any other. 

I have already expressed the belief that the present compli- 
cated Tusayan ritual has become so by composition. I believe 
it will be found that this ritual is made up of a number of clan 
religions of a totemistic character, with marked peculiarities in 
essential features, due to their diverse origins, and intimate re- 
semblances, which I ascribe to culture contact. The ritual, as 
we now know it, is a result of growth by com position and mutual 
reaction. We may study its character through the origin and 
development of its component units, but to arrive at satisfactory 
conclusions regarding the whole ritual we ought to have clearly 
in mind the character of the religion of each component family. 

The Patki people’s religion we can disentangle from the re- 
ligions of the Snake, Flute, or other clans, and when we have 
done so, can more intelligently make comparisons with neigh- 
boring tribes. Certain elements of Hopi mythology and ritual 
are said to have been brought to Tusayan from southern Arizona. 
Manifestly before we can logically undertake to say whether or 
not Mexican influence’ is present in Tusayan mythology and 
ritual, we must know something definite in regard to the peculiar- 
ities of the beliefs and practices of this southern family. 

The Winter Solstice ceremony, called Soydluia, is particularly 
instructive to the student of the migrations of the ancient peo- 


1 The Pdatki or Water-house phratry formerly lived ina pueblo called Homolobi, about 
70 miles south of Walpi, near where the Atlantic and Pacific railroad crosses Little Colo- 
rado river, or about 3 miles from Winslow, Arizona. Before they built Homolobi their 
ancestors lived on the southern slope of the Mogollon mountains, in the valley of the 
Gila and its tributaries. As the totem signatures of the members of this phratry are 
symbols of rain-clouds, I believe the term Water-house means simply a cloud. 

2 [ find in certain quarters a tendency to deny Mexican influence on Pueblo mythology 
andritual. This attitude of mind is, I believe, unscientific, because comparatively little 
is known of the rites of the Pueblos, and the cultus of the ancient people living between 
them and those of Old Mexico is practically a terra incognita. The scientific man can 
hardly affirm or deny anything about a relationship where data are so fragmentary. 
With sufficient material to work from, speculation regarding the influence of ancient 
Mexico in Pueblo rituals will be valuable, but until it has been accumulated theorizing 


will have but little weight. 
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ples of Arizona, especially those Sun and Rain cloud clans which, 
it is claimed, came to Tusayan from the far south. Both Soydluia 
and the related Pdlitliikofiti are said to have been brought to 
Walpi by the people whose original home was in Palatkwabi, 
the ‘ Giant Cactus land,” in the far south. With this land are 
especially associated stories of Pdliiliikoi, the Great Plumed 
Snake, and the Pdtki clans are reputed to have brought the 
fetishes used in the cult of this supernatural being into Tusayan. 
I do not know whether the Snake and Antelope peoples, and 
the Flute clans, who are reputed to have joined them before the 
advent of the Pdtki, recognized this supernatural being or not, 
but certainly no effigy of him has been seen by me in any Hopi 
celebration save Soydluia and Pdliiliikofti, and there seems no 
reason to doubt the claims of the traditionists. We may sup- 
pose that the elements in the two great ceremonies peculiar to 
this people—the cult of the Great Snake and a complicated sun- 
worship—were brought to Tusayan from southern Arizona by 
those components which came from Gila valley or some of its 
tributaries. It is more especially in the details of these ceremo- 
nies that we find the strongest resemblances between ‘Tusayan 
ceremonials and the rituals of Old Mexico, which are less marked 
in the cults of other families, as the Snake and Antelope, that 
are reputed to have originated in the north. 

The Sun priests at Walpi have celebrations at both summer 
and winter solstices. The relationship between the celebration 
of the Sun priests at the summer and winter solstices suggests 
the complemental rites which the Snake and Flute priests ob- 
serve six months apart, but closely related to each other. The 
elaborate Snake ceremony, or the Snake dance, occurs in August,' 
but there are abbreviated rites of the Snake chiefs in January. 
The elaborate Flute observance occurs also in August, on even 
years, but there is an abbreviated celebration of the Flute chiefs 
in winter of the same years, as I have elsewhere described. In 
the rites of the Sun priests, however, the abbreviation of the 
ceremony is reversed ; the great festival occurs in December, and 
their assemblage in July is a very simple rite, called Tawa paho 
launi, “Sun prayer-stick making,” lasting but one day.? 


1“ The Walpi Flute Observance, a Study of Primitive Dramatization.” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. vt, No. xxvi. 
2 Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. 11, pp. 24-33. 
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Although the summer solstice ceremony of the Sun priests is 
so much abbreviated,’ their midwinter celebration, the Soydluiia,? 
is one of the most complicated in the entire calendar. The 
Soyaluifia is observed at about the same time in five* different 
villages, which, if I may judge from the two variants witnessed 
by me, differ widely from one another. But while sun-worship 
in the Soydluia is of greatest import, and a knowledge of it of 
special value, probably the most distinctive feature of the cere- 
mony is that which it shares with the Pdliiliikonti, the elements 
of Great Serpent worship which occurs nowhere else in the Hopi 
ritual in socomplicated a form as in these two observances. Here, 
then, more than anywhere else, may we look for ophiolatry among 
the Hopi Indians, and as we are searching for facts to enable us 
to arrive at general views of the affinities of Hopi religious prac- 
tices with those of neighboring peoples, data of more than usual 
comparative weight are gathered in other directions. 


Preliminary Remarks on the Soydluiia 


The inception or preliminary meeting of the chiefs (mofimo- 
witt)* of the Soydluiia took place at the house of Vensi. This 
event is called the Tvotcofiyiinya or “ Smoke assembly,” and isa 
formal meeting, similar to that of Antelope-Snake priests, which 
occurs sixteen days before the public Snake dance. 

The time for summer ceremonials is ordinarily determined by 
horizontal observations of sunrise. The proper date for the 


1The exercises consist of little more than meeting together and preparing the so- 
ealled Sun pahos, or prayer-sticks, which are deposited on the following morning in the 
Sun shrines. The ceremonies attending the summer solsticial paho-making at Hano 
and Walpi differ somewhat, and the character of the prayer-sticks is not the same in 
the two pueblos. It is quite probable that we have two ceremonies of different origin 
in the summer solstice paho-making at Hano and Walpi, and it is interesting to note 
that there was a Sun clan at this Tanoan pueblo, which is said to have come not from 
the Rio Grande valley with the Tanoan clans, but fromthe south. Why it settled with 
the Hano clans is a mystery to me. This Sun clan does not appear to have belonged 
to the Patki phratry. 

2 It has been suggested that the word Soydlufia is derived from so or co, all; yurya, 
assemblage ; “all assemble ;’’ but this etymology is not wholly satisfactory. Powell’s 
alphabet is here employed. 

3 Important material bearing on the significance of the SoyAluiia awaits any ethnol- 
ogist who will study the variants of this ceremony at the Middle Mesa. 

4The following men are called chiefs of the Soyiluia: Kwateakwa, Sakwistiwa, Kwaa, 
Sikyaustiwa, Anawita, Nasimoki, and Supela. These are Sun priests, or Tawawympkias, 
whose ceremonials in Walpi at the summer solstice I have described. (Journal of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and Archeology, vol. 11, pp. 24-33.) These chiefs, so far as I know, belong 
to the Pdtki clans and their totems are rain-clouds and growing corn. (See ‘Tusayan 


Totemie Signatures,” American Anthropologist, Jan., 1897, pp. 2, 3.) 
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Soyalufia, however, is determined by the place of the sun on the 
horizon at sunset, not sunrise. At the winter solstice the sun 
sinks behind a notch in the horizon a little south of the depres- 
sion in the horizon line made by the southern end of Eldon 
mesa, a spur of the San Francisco mountains. This point is one 
of the cardinal points of the Hopi and is called Téwaki, or Sun- 
house. It is about 230° from the east point, or about 50° (com- 
pass) south of west, as observed from the top of the highest house 
in Walpi. 

December is regarded as a sacred month; no work is per- 
formed in it and few games are allowed. It is the month of the 
return of the sun and the gods, and bears the same name as July, 
in which they depart. All the important monthly ceremonials 
between the Soydluiia and the Nimdén (Departure) are classified 
by me as Katcina, or masked ceremonials, while those from 
Nimdn to Soydluia belong to the other division, which I have 
designated as the Nine Days’ ceremonies. 

The length of the Soydlufia festival varies in different years, 
which appears to be true of several other ceremonies.? The No- 
vember performance may be celebrated in extenso or abbreviated, 
and when the latter is true there are likewise abbreviations in 
the Soydluia. The unabbreviated Soydluiia is said to be nine 
days long, in addition to four supplemental days following the 
midnight secret observances; the abbreviated Soydlufia was of 
four days’ duration, the first three days of which were unim- 
portant. The celebration in 1897 at Walpi was abbreviated. 

I arrived at the East mesa at sunset, December 20th, so that 
I missed all parts of the Soydlufia on that and preceding days 
in 1897. I was, however, able to witness a part of the night kiva 
ceremonials of totokya which occurred at Oraibi on December 
22nd, but I made only a few notes on the celebration at that 
pueblo, as the subject has been studied with care by Rev. H. R. 
Voth, a missionary at that place, who intends to publish his re- 
sults later. The few observations which I made were of value 


1The name of the month of December in the Tewa language of Hano is tuftai’ po, 
sun-house, moon, winter solstice. 

2 The Snake dance, Flute Observance, Ldlakoniti, Mamzrauti, and Niman Kateina are 
always of sixteen days’ duration. When the elaborated form of the November cere- 
mony called Nadenaiya is celebrated, elaborate forms of Soydluia, Powadmi, and Pédlii- 
liikonti may be expected, The elaboration is connected with the New-fire ceremony, 
which occurs in November. 
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in a comparative study of the subject, and shed some light on 
obscure parts of the Walpi presentation. 

Sacerdotal Societies in Soydluiia 


There is no difficulty in determining the names of four of the 
religious societies which take part in the Soydluita. These are 
as follows: 


Societies Meeting places Clans 
Tataukyamt Mojikiva Patki 
Wiiwiitcimti Wikwaliobikiva Asa 
Kwakwanta Tcivatokiva Pakab 
Aalta Alkiva Ala 

— Nacabkiva Snake, Kokop 


The meeting place of the Tataukyamé is the Moiikiva, and upon 
the shield of their chief was depicted either a figure of Tuawup, 
the Sun God, or a rain-cloud symbol. The Wiiitcimtti wore 
squash blossoms on their heads and upon their shield was a star. 
The Kwakwanté, who met in the Tcivatokiva, had a figure of a 
Kwakwantéi on their shield, and the Aalté, from the Alkiva, a 
figure of Alosaka, or, according to another informant, a repre- 
sentation of Patucuila,an Ice katcina. In addition to these so- 
cieties, men from Sitcomovi personating Tatciikti, or mud-head 
clowns, and another unknown society took prominent parts in 
certain minor observances. <A society from the Nacabkiva car- 
ried a shield upon which an antelope was depicted. They wore 
basketry skull-caps bearing antelope horns, and had squash blos- 
somsin theirhair. I donot know what society they represented, 
but as the Snake-Antelope clans met in Nacabkiva, with the Fire- 
wood clans, I suspect this society to be an old Antelope frater- 
nity which assists the Snakes in their biennial celebration.' 


The Walpi Kivas and their Occupants at the Soydluiia 


All the kivas or sacred chambers in the three pueblos—Hano, 
Sitcomovi, and Walpi—were occupied by priests during the Soyd- 


1The Awakwanté are known by a crescent painted with kaolin under one eye, but 
this distinguishing mark is not always distinctive at Walpi. Their chief in this pueblo 
is Anawita, head of the Water-house people, a man more conversant with the legends 
of the Pdtki people than any I have met. I made a new attempt during this last visit 
to obtain from him a definite statement of the geographical position of Palatkwabi, the 
ancient home of his ancestors. This place was situated, he told me, south of Prescott, 
and not far from San Carlos reservation. If I have properly interpreted his statements, 
his would indicate the valley of the Gila as the mystic land of Palatkwabi, 
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lufia,and most of these meetings were synchronous. Prayer offer- 
ings were made in all the kivas on the East Mesa. The Mojkiva, 
or chamber in which the more important ceremonials were per- 
formed, was occupied by the Tutaukyamé, a Sun priesthood of 
the Pdtki or Water-house people of whom this ceremony is the 
special observance. The Wikwaliobikiva, the chief in which at 
that time was Ametola, was occupied by the Asa-nywmi or Asa 
clans, a group which originally came to Tusayan from the Rio 
Grande region. The Snake people and the Firewood (Kokop) 
clans, whose chief is Moume, met in the Nacabkiva. The Alkiva 
held the Ala or Lenya (Flute) clans, and the Teivatokiva was 
the meeting place of the Pdkab or Reed peoples. Altars were 
erected in only two of these five kivas, viz., the Mofkiva and the 
Tcivatokiva, but there were important fetishes in the other three. 

The Monkiva, or Chief Kiva.—This was the meeting place of 
several fraternities, and in it were held some of the most im- 
portant ceremonials of the Soydlujia. The sacerdotal society of 
this kiva was the Tataukyamé, whom I regard as identical with 
the Tawawympkiyas or Sun priests. The most important cere- 
monials which were witnessed in this kiva occurred on the night 
following the day called totokya.' ; 

The Wikwaliobi Kiva, Watch-place Kiva.—There were several 
fetishes of the Asa people on the floor of the chamber in which 
this phratry gathered. This collection of clans, as I have else- 
where mentioned, came to Tusayan from the Rio Grande coun- 
try about the same time as the ancesters of the modern inhab- 
itants of Hano. They spoke a Tanoan language when they 
arrived in Tusayan, but since that time have been assimilated, 
and have forgotten the Tanoan speech and speak Hopi. The 
few fetishes which they displayed in the Wikwaliobi kiva were 
said by the priests to have been brought to Tusayan by their 
ancestors. The most important of these ancient relics was a 
leather or skin mask shaped not unlike an antelope’s head, but 
blackened by age. ‘This strange mask had an appended flap of 


1 For the nomenclature of the different days of ceremony in the Tusayan ritual see 
Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol.tv. I suggest the following etymology 
of Tataukyami: tawa, sun; takami, plural of taka, man, = tawatakami, Sun men; or, by 
elision, ta-ta-ka-ma. The true spelling would be Tataukyamé. As the names of the 
other societies have plurals formed by reduplication of the first syllable, it is possibly 
the same in tata, but in this instance I believe the first syllable, tawa, “sun,” rather 
than meu,” is the one reduplicated. 
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feather on the snout and two protruding goggle eyes. Its shape 
suggested a mask or helmet of the Natacka monsters. This was 
‘ulled Tckwaina, and to it was tied a small rattle and a crook 
(gnela), such as the Hopi maidens now use in tying up their 
hair in whorls over the ears. 

The second heirloom was a tozriki (bandolier), which was at- 
tached to the right pole of the ladder. This object was likewise 
said to have been in possession of the ancient warriors of the Asa 
when they came into Tusayan. There were likewise two small 
images, which appeared to be made of wood, but of a shape so 
hidden by raw cotton and attached feathered strings that I was 
unable to determine their forms. They were called “ brothers,” 
and were venerated as very ancient fetishes which had been 
brought by these early colonists from the Rio Grande country. 

A number of small clay images of quadrupeds were noticed 
in basket trays on the floor of the kiva of the Asa people, and 
interrogation of the priests concerning their character led me to 
interesting results. Two of these effigies were furnished with 
horns, and their owner told me he had brought them to the 
kivas because he wished oxen; other clay images had the form 
of sheep, and still others horses, and all were there because the 
owners wished the different animals which they represented. 
The use of Pautiwa’s altar and fetishes in the Tcivatokiva, for 
the same purpose, is described elsewhere in this article. 

During extended archeological work in Arizorfa I have fre- 
quently exhumed from cemeteries of ancient ruins small, rude 
clay images of animals, some of which are identical with those 
described above. I have no doubt that these prehistoric objects 
had the same meaning as those now in use, although the par- 
ticular animals desired may not formerly have been the same as 
at present. These ancient figurines, as also some of their mod- 
ern counterparts, may be symbolic, substitutional sacrifices for 
the animals which they desired for domestic use or for game— 
that is,in ancient times they may have sacrificed the animal 
which they now represent by an effigy. Certain parts of the 
Soydluiia are thus in part special ceremonies for increase in flocks 
and herds, and fetishes efficacious for that purpose are especially 
prominent. 

The Wiiwiitcimti society, which makes its headquarters in 
this kiva, is an old fraternity of the Squash people, now extinct, 
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but of southern origin. They meet here because the present 
chief belongs to the Asa clans. 

The Nacabkiva, or Half-way Kiva.—The kiva situated in the 
plaza near the Antelope rock was occupied by the Firewood 
clans, descendants of the former inhabitants of the pueblo of 
Sikyatki, and on the floor by the ladder there was a large stone 
image, which I was told formerly belonged to Nasyuifiweve, a 
chief of the Firewood people, who is reputed to have inherited 
this idol from an ancestor who lived at Sikyatki at the time of 
its destruction. This stone statue represents Piiiikoihoya, the 
Little God of War. It is about two feet high, with arms and 
legs cut in relief, and is represented in a squatting posture. The 
eyes and eyebrows are also carved in relief, and a multitude of 
nakwakwoci, or feather strings, were tied around the neck. The 
image is avery good specimen of stone-working, and was placed 
by the fire, against the right pole of the ladder, facing the cere- 
monial region of the kiva. The image is now owned by Katci, 
the head man of this clan, who inherited the position and fetishes 
of Nasyufiwevi, who died a few years ago. 

The Alkiva, or Horn Kiva.—The people of this kiva had a small 
stone image of Pitiikofikoya, which appeared to be their only fetish. 
The chamber was a meeting place of the Aaltié, and the men in 
it belonged to the Ala,’ or Horn people, and the Flute clans. 
The shield of the Aalté society, which assembled in this room, 
was hanging tothe wall of the Alkiva for several days, and I was 
able to make a sketch of the figure upon it more easily than in 
the exciting episode in the Mofkiva when it was in use. The 
shield is circular in form, painted black, with: a rim of plaited 
corn husks in which are inserted eagle tail-feathers. ‘The figure 
depicted on it, I was told, represented Alosaka. Upon the head 
there are painted two horns, portions of which are colored green, 
arising from the upper part of the head, which is painted red. 
The chin is blackened, eyes are represented, and there are fan- 
shape projections on each side of the head. The body is colored 
white; the right shoulder is green; the left, red. Theright arm 
is red; the left, green. ‘The figure is dressed in a ceremonial 


1 These clans are always mentioned by traditionists in connection with the ruins 
along Jeditoh mesa, of which Awatobi is the best known. It is even possible that the 
Navaho name Jeditoh, Antelope water (spring), may be a translation of an older pueblo 
designation referring to the clans of the Horn people who once lived there. A-al-ti = 
a-al, reduplicated plural of ala; ta plural; Horns, or Ala wympkyas. 
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kilt-and white sash; the right leg is colored green ; the left, red. 
In the right hand Alosaka carries the symbol of an ear of corn, 
and in the left a representation of a mofikohu, or chieftain’s badge, 
with pendent feathers.’ 

In the Oraibi variant we have an interesting modification in 
the use of the figure of Alosaka in the night ceremonials of the 
Soydluia, During these rites a large rectangular screen bearing 
an Alosaka figure identical with that on the shield, save in de- 
tails, was brought into the kiva and set upright between the fire- 
place and the altar, facing the former. This rectangular screen 
was about three times as long as wide, and when set upright 
was found to be surmounted by semicircular hoops covered with 
raw cotton. Four artificial flowers, not unlike those of the 
Walpi altar, were fastened at intervals on each border. Figures 
of rain-cloud symbols were noticed above the representation of 
Alosaka, which was identical with the figure on the shield of the 
Aalti at Walpi. The lower part of this screen, on which was 
painted a conventional, rectangular symbol of corn, was covered 
with clay, encrusted with corn and other seeds. ‘There was like- 
wise represented on this screen a symbol of the sun near the left 
foot of the central figure, and a growing cornstalk was drawn to 
the right of the central design. Four parallel bars and a row of 
dots near the head vividly recalled numerical signs in Mayan 
codices, and are identical with those made on the kiva or house 
walls in certain ceremonies. Interesting rites were performed 
before this screen, one of the exceptional episodes of which con- 
sisted of scraping the encrusted seeds from the lower part into a 
basket tray, to which was added a little raw cotton from the semi- 
circular frames on the upper edge. 

The Teivatokiva, or Goat Kiva.—This kiva, which is the first to 
the left as one enters the plaza of Walpi, had a small altar, 
which was made by Pautiwa, the chief of the Kalektaka priest- 
hood, and was the only Walpi kiva besides the Mofkiva which 
had a pofiya (altar) in the Soydluia. It was the meeting place 
of the Awakwanté? At the middle of the western end of the 


1 This figure was also identified as Patucujila, an Ice katcina, but the doll of this katcina 
which I have in my collection has a triple horn and is otherwise different from the fig- 
ure of Alosaka on the shield in question. 

2 Kwa-kwan-ti. I am not sure of the derivation of the name of this warrior priest- 


hood. Following the analogy of the other societies, it would be Awa-kwan, a redupli- 
eated plural of kwa (nu) eagle, té, plural, eagles. Another derivation has been sug- 
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kiva, Pautiwa had placed on the fioor, close to the banquette, a 
cubical block of stone such as are used for kivaseats. In front 
of this stone, with the base embedded in a mound of sand, stood 
his tiponi, and radiating from this badge there were wooden 
effigies of animals. These images were said to be fetishes of 
oxen, sheep, horses, and another domestic animals, but their re- 
semblances to these were not great. Péutiwa showed me these 
figurines and explained their significance; all had feathers tied 
to their necks, and one had a long zigzag tail. 

As we know that the horse and other domestic animals were 
introduced by the Spaniards, the use of these fetishes for the 
purpose of increasing their flocks and herds necessarily could 
not antedate the advent of Europeans, but the images might be 
survivals, having formerly been used for the increase of game 
and other animals. In the light of a possible modification of 
meaning, the character of the paho in the form of a cross for the 
increase of domestic animals is significant. 

There is obscurity in regard to the relationship of Pautiwa, 
chief of the Kalektaka, and his altar to the Soydluiia, which I 
cannot illumine. P&éutiwa stated that his ¢iponi, which stood be- 
fore the cubical stone forming the altar, was the mother ‘of the 
four domestic animals (ox, horse, sheep, and burro), and that the 
wooden images were effigies of these animals. While I was con- 
versing with the chief, men came in from all the kivas and 
greeted Péutiwa as chief of herds (not game animals) and tied 
nakwakwoct, or prayer emblems, to the necks of one or another 
of the effigies. Several men made pahos about five inches long, 
in the shape of crosses. ‘These were painted in different colors, 
and furnished with feathers and corn-husk packets like true 
pahos. Eyes were represented upon the cross shaft, and the 
sticks of which they were made were spotted with pigment. 
These were said to be prayer-sticks for sheep, oxen, and horses, 
and naturally the cross suggested Christian influence. Péutiwa 
and other priests were reminded of that fact, but all emphat- 
ically claimed that this form of paho was not due to Spanish 
influence. The man who put spots on his cross-shape paho said 


gested, viz, kwa, eagle; kwan, agave; ti, plural, eagle-agaves, which is appropriate as 
aname of this priesthood. The form ¢i%, so often found as a plural ending, has been 
derived from taka, man. This, however, is a mistake ; ¢4@ is simply a plural ending and 
has nothing to do with taka, which is singular. The plural of taka, man, is takama, 
Such words as Hopitt (Hopis) are simply plural forms, 
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he desired “ pinto,” or spotted horses, and the priest who painted 
his cross-shape paho white wished white sheep. These small 
wooden crosses were simply primitive animal effigies, and there 
is no reason to doubt the great antiquity of this form of prayer- 
stick. 

The season of Soydlufia is one of mutual greeting and expres- 
sion of good wishes among the Hopi, and every friend whom 
I met on the mesa on the day of my arrival presented me with 
a pine-needle nakwékwoci, with the words “Ka-bo katcina ai-iim- 
wa-ki-nai.” “ Tomorrow, all the katcinas grant you your wishes.” 
An immense number of these stringed pine-needles were made, 
some of which were placed in corrals and fields ; others were tied 
to tails of burros, dogs, horses, and sheep; many were carried 
to the houses of lriends, and as the giver presented them he 
made a horizontal motion with the bundle he held in his hands, 
saying meanwhile, Lo-lo-mai, tinufiwa hiksi.” “Good to you, 
heart breath;” and, as he presents them, utters the formula, 
“ May the katcinas grant your wishes on the morrow.” ‘The ma- 
jority of the pine-needles which the man received in the course 
of the day he tied in his hair, and in the evening he strung them, 
and others, at equal intervals, on willow wands which he later 
carried to the Mofikiva, where they were set in the rafters in such 
numbers as to thoroughly cover parts of the ceiling... On the 
morning following the night ceremonies of totokya, these wands 
were placed in shrines to the east of the pueblos as offerings to 
the rising sun. 


5 


The Soydlufia Altar 


The altar of Soyd/ufia was unique, and was erected in the west 
end of the Mofkiva on the day called totokya. It consisted of 
two vertical sticks, a few feet apart, tied to the rafter above and 
resting below on the floor at the end of the kiva. To these 
uprights were attached, horizontally, eleven bundles of dried 
grass, of different lengths, parallel with one another, the shortest 
above and all separated by equalintervals. These bundles, each 
of which was about an inch in diameter, were bound with yucca 


1 In my account of the Walpi Snake dance I have called attention to the manufacture 
ofa cross-shape prayer-stick in that ceremony. The use of similar prayer-sticks among 


eastern Pueblos is mentioned by Castafieda in his account of Coronado’s expedition in 
1540-42, 


fiber, and the smallest were placed just below the rafter, but not 
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attached to the uprights. The lowest bundles, which were the 
longest, projected on each side of the uprights to which they 
were tied. This series of parallel bundles was connected by ver- 
tical reeds, also parallel, each extending through the whole series. 
In this way a framework was formed of horizontal bundles of 
grass held in place at equal intervals by slender reeds. This 
framework extended from the upper surface of the banquette 
almost to the roof of the kiva, and had an irregular triangular 
shape. Its continuity was broken at one point, near the middle 
of the lower part, by an opening occupied by the chief effigy 
used in the ceremony—the image of the Great Plumed Snake— 
as will later be described. 

Just in front of the banquette, on the floor, about the middle 
of the framework, there was piled a bank of corn, in ear, regu- 
larly arranged, each ear carefully placed at right angles to the 
wall of the banquette. This pile of corn extended toa point 
level with the top of the banquette, leaving a space between its 
upper surface and the lower part of the framework. This space 
was occupied by a helmet and two smaller maskettes ; the helmet 
was later worn by a male katcina, the maskettes by men personat- 
ing female katcinas, called katcina-manas. The helmet rested on 
the pile of corn in about the middle line of the altar framework 
and a maskette occupied the space on each side. 

Immediately above the helmet was an opening partially occu- 
pied by a washer made of cloth or skin painted green, stretched 
on hoops, with an orifice about a foot or a foot and a half in 
diameter. Within this orifice, which it almost wholly filled, 
was an efligy representing the head of the Great Plumed Serpent, 
Péliliikoi, so placed that the snout projected slightly beyond 
the encircling washer, as if looking through a round window into 
the faces of the assembled priests. This head of Paliiliikon was 
a large gourd, the upper hemisphere of which was painted black, 
the lower white. The mouth was rectangular, lined with teeth 
cut in the gourd and painted red. From the mouth opening 
there depended a piece of leather, also painted red, suggesting a 
tongue. The eyes were globular enlargements projecting from 
the surface of the head, and on a wooden base of the gourd was 
tied a feather representing the plumes which gave the Great 
Snakeits name. From the white throat there hung many white 
feathers, resembling a beard tied about the neck of the effigy. 
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It was impossible to carefully examine this effigy, as I could not 
handle it, but to all intents the image was quite like one of those 
used in the celebration, in March, called the Péliliikonti, which 
I have elsewhere figured.' 

The decoration of the framework of the Soydlufia was highly 
characteristic and the effect striking. On the upper bundle of 
straw were three half hoops resembling the crooks upon which 
the maidens dress their hair. These had been covered with raw 
cotton, and were called rain-clouds, of which they are symbols, 
but they suggest rather snow-clouds, the cotton being symbolic of 
snow. The framework of the altar was almost completely hid- 
den by artificial flowers arranged with some regularity, which 
was often obscured, over the whole surface. These artificial 
flowers, of which there were not fewer than a hundred, were 
painted in various colors—white, red, yellow, and green predom- 
inating. Each flower was a round disk fastened to a stem which 
was inserted in the straw bundles forming the framework by 
which they were held in place. ‘The majority of these artificial 
flowers were painted with two diametrical black cross-bars at 
right angles to each other, and there were a few upon which fig- 
ures of birds were depicted. On one, at least, figures of a.mam- 
mal and bird were represented. These disks were called corn- 
flowers, and it was said that they were deposited, after the 
ceremonial closed, in the fields where corn was later planted.’ 

There were tied to the framework of this artificial shrubbery, 
among the cornflowers, several effigies of birds, one of which, 
called a sikyatei, “ yellow bird,” placed just above the head of the 
Plumed Snake, was particularly prominent. The others were 
smaller, but their resemblance to birds, such as are used in the 
Flute ceremony, was apparent. These are. no doubt, images of 
the summer birds associated with the time of planting and the 
advent of warm weather, which they herald. On each side of 
the framework, with its attached artificial cornflowers, there hung 
from the roof of the kiva a bundle consisting of wooden ovoid 
objects each with four short, radiating, wooden pegs, connected 
by yarn, at one pole. These were called watermelons, and on 


1Itis highly probable that the same effigies are used in both the Soydluia and the 
Paliliikonti, as both of these ceremonials are celebrated by the Pdtki people. 

2 In the Oraibi Soydluja altar a few similar flowers are inserted in the pile of corn, 
and the upright part of the altar is simply a number of parallel slats, with no appended 


decorations, 
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the right side of one of these bundles, also hanging from the 
roof, were larger artificial flowers arranged on a rectangular 
framework, which was later carried by the Soydluia-maid in her 
dance before the altar. They represented squash blossoms and 
were all painted bright yellow. 

The term aholane was given me as the name of the helmet 
mask on the stack of corn just below the effigy of the Great 
Snake. This helmet was rounded above, painted dark green, 
with a horizontal band across the face. The maskettes on the 
pile of corn at each side of the helmet had nothing distinctive! 
in their character. They were simply rectangular pieces of 
leather painted green, with a fringe of red horsehair along one 
side, representing the peculiar bang in which Katcina-manas make 
their coiffure. 

The floor of the kiva between the symbolic sipapé and the pile 
of corn was spread with yellow sand, deepened into a low ridge 
not far from the corn. On this ridge were set three tiponis, that 
of the Flute chief at the right, one in the middle, and one to the 
left, which Supela carefully placed there in a prescribed manner 
in my presence. After having made the six radiating lines of 
meal on a mound of sand, he placed the butt of his tipent on 
their junction, and stretched along the floor a long string with 
attached feathers, the so-called “ pathway of blessings ” which I 
have so often mentioned in connection with the ceremonial set- 
ting of the tiponi in its position. On the ridge of sand between 
these badges upright wooden objects, which I have never before 
seen used in ceremonials, were deposited. They stood in line 
with the ¢iponis, just in front of the corn, arranged as follows: 

To the left of Supela’s tiponi there was a hemispherical wooden 
object a few inches high and probably an inch in diameter at its 
base, surmounted by a simple terrace-shape symbol, evidently 
carved from wood, representing rain-clouds. Between Supela’s 
tipont and that in the middle of the line there was a rounded, 
half-spheroidal wooden object about the same size as that already 
mentioned, and which appeared double on account of a pro- 
tuberance on one side- This object was girt by encircling bands 
of pigment, and both the main part and the projection from it 
were surmounted by small feathers. Between the middle tiponi 


1A figure of one of these maskettes worn by katcina-maids is given in my article on 
‘*Tusayan Katcinas,”’ q. v. 
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and that to the right the two wooden objects already described 
were duplicated, and at the right of the Flute (iponi was still 
another wooden object, with a lateral protuberance similar to 
that on the preceding. These objects are symbolic corn fetishes, 
and those with terraced ndlcit representing rain-clouds suggest 
images of the Corn-Rain-maids, which play such a prominent 
part in Hopi worship. The rounded bodies with lateral projec- 
tions were called corn or corn mounds, and were undoubtedly 
symbols of maize.’ 

A few inches in front of the middle tipont there was a medi- 
cine-bowl, and arranged radially on two sides of this vessel were 
six stone images representing small animals. There were also 
on the floor of the kiva, near the altar, other paraphernalia of 
worship, but they were not characteristic of the Soydlufia altar 
or ceremony. Among these may be mentioned netted-gourd 
vessels, aspergills, whizzers, flutes, and rattles. A basket tray of 
sacred meal was placed conveniently for use in rites about the 
altar, and there were other paraphernalia of worship on the 
floor. 

At the extreme right of the row of tiponis and corn symbols 
there was the wooden dome-like object which was seen near the 
Sun shrine the morning after the night ceremonials. As it stood 
on the altar I noticed nothing but the wooden base, but when 
I examined it closely at the shrine it was found to have inserted 
in the top, where there were holes for that purpose, several 
wooden crooks not unlike those placed in clay pedestals about 
the Antelope altar at Walpi. To the end of each of these crooks 
there was tied a feathered string, which united it to the main 
arm, at the base of which there were turkey feathers, a corn- 
husk wrapper, and a prayer-stick or pdho.? From the base of 
the wooden pedestal which supported these crooks there was 
stretched along the ground, extending toward the point of sun- 
rise, a long feathered string resting on a line of sacred meal. 


10n one of these the conventional symbol of corn was painted. In the Oraibi 
Soydlunia in certain fructification rites the Bird-man danced about two of these effigies 
taken from the altar and placed in the middle of the kiva, near the fireplace. 

2 These crooks or gnela have been called warrior prayer-sticks, and are symbols of an- 
cient weapons. In many folk-tales it is stated that warriors overcame their foes by the 
use of gnelas, which would indicate that they had something to do with ancient war im- 
plements. Theirassociation with arrows on the Antelope altars adds weight to this con- 
clusion. It is easy to see, on this theory, why they are particularly appropriate as 
symbols carried by novices in warrior initiations. 
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Songs Following the Erection of the Altar 


Immediately after the Soydlufia altar had been decorated and 
the tiponis and other fetishes were set in position, the assembled 
priests gathered in a semicircle about the room, between the 
altar and the fireplace, facing the former. Supela sat near his 
tipont on the left, and the Flute chief at the extreme right of the 
semicircle. Next to the latter was an old man, who, during the 
singing which followed, arose and asperged the assemblage with 
water. At the close of the songs this man performed the cus- 
tomary acts of purification. 

The exercises began with a ceremonial smoke, and while the 
pipes were being passed from one chief to another, terms of re- 
lationship were frequently exchanged. In fact, the songs were 
well under way before all had received the pipe as it was passed 
around. ‘The singing was accompanied by rattles, the Flute 
chief using the peculiar paaya or moisture rattle which I have 
elsewhere figured and described.’ They began the song in a very 
low tone, and as it progressed the singers were accompanied by 
imitations of bird-calls made with a whistle. At times the music 
became a chant, in which different singers sang different parts, 
a feature which I have never before heard among the Hopi In- 
dians. The words of the two bodies of singers appeared to be 
different, but both sang in strict unison. The warrior songs of 
the Soydluiia are the most beautiful and at the same time the 
most weird examples of primitive musie to which I have ever 
listened. 

The second song was accompanied by Lesma, who played a 
flute, and in the third song another priest joined with a flute. 
During the third song Supela poured liquid into the medicine 
bowl from a huge gourd, which he raised in turn to the six car- 
dinal points—north, west, south, east, above, and below. Dur- 
ing this song one of the priests twirled the whizzers or bull- 
roarers, of which there were three in use, and during strains of 
the song there were frequent bird-calls, made by performers 
blowing through bone whistles into water. 

At the close of the singing, Supela arose, stood before the altar, 
and prayed to the effigy of the Plumed Snake, casting prayer- 
meal uponit. He was followed in turn by the other priests, who 


1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol, v1, No, xxvi. 
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prayed in the same way to the serpent’s head. Immediately 
after the prayers many of the priests went outside the kiva and 
vomited on theground. A feast followed the exercises described, 
and shortly after its close the more serious performances of the 
night began. 

Kiva Exercises on the Night of Totokya 


The night exercises in the Motkiva on December 20th were the 
most important of all those performed in the Soydlufia. They 
began about 10 p. M. and were continued until dawn of the fol- 
lowing day. During the performance the kiva was heated by a 
fire of greasewood, which threw a weird light over the celebrants. 
These midnight ceremonials are the most instructive as well as 
among the most striking examples of archaic ceremonial realism 
that I have ever witnessed, and they rank, I am informed, among 
the most complicated secret rights of the Tusayan ritual. 

The novices, of which there were several, arrayed in striking 
costumes, were first led into the room from the other kivas. 
They wore white ceremonial kilts, their bedies were decorated 
with white pigment, and they had brilliant plumes on their 
heads. Each carried in his left hand a nosegay formed of an 
artificial squash blossom, painted yellow, surrounded with sprigs 
of spruce, and in his right hand an ear of corn. A layer of cold 
sand had been sprinkled on the north side of the kiva floor 
where they were to sit, and the novices stepped from the ladder 
on the sand in front of the priests, who were squatting on the 
floor. It was noticeable that as the novices sat, the old chiefs, 
their conductors, were very careful to raise the kilts of the youths, 
so that no woven fabric intervened between the hips of the nov- 
ices and the cold floor, covered with sand. The novitiates and 
all present preserved the squatting attitude throughout the fol- 
lowing ceremony.’ Anawita sat at the eastern end of the row of 
chiefs, Supela at the western end, near the altar. 

When all were seated, after a moment of silence, Supela cast 
meal toward the effigy of the Great Snake, and said a prayer in 
a reverent tone. ‘The head of the serpent was seen to rise slowly 
and a mellow roar came from behind the altar, while the head 
of the snake quivered and wagged. The blast was of short dura- 


1 Sitting with legs extended seems to be tabu in the Soydluia, and the old chief at 
Oraibi requested the white spectators not to violate the prescribed custom during the 
kiva exercises. 
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tion, and was repeated several times, after which there was a 
rasping sound, as if made by a scapula drawn across a notched 
stick. The old chiefs in succession cast their prayer-meal along 
the floor at the effigy and prayed, and, as a reply to each, the 
effigy appeared to emit the characteristic roars. In this most 
suggestive bit of primitive religion, there can be no doubt that 
the prayers were made directly to the effigy of.the serpent, and 
that the intention was to imitate the responses in the successive 
roars. 

The mechanism to produce this effect was simple. A man 
had previously hidden behind the screen of artificial flowers, 
and he it was who manipulated the serpent effigy and imitated 
the roars of the serpent by blowing into a large gourd. I later 
examined this instrument and found it to be about a foot or 
eighteen inches long, tapering slightly at each pole, which was 
perforated ; one hemisphere was painted white, the other black, 
much the same as the head of the effigy of the Plumed Ser- 
pent.’ Several sagittiform figures in white were represented 
along the black zone, which recall the conventionalized mark- 
ings on the body of the Plumed Serpent, and there was a row 
of white circles near the boundaries of the blackened hemisphere 
of the gourd. Of course I was unable to observe the man in his 
hiding place, or to see how this gourd was manipulated; but I 
have no doubt that it was used instead of a conch shell, which 
I had been led to believe, from statements of priests or others, 
was employed in former exhibitions. A period of deep silence 
followed the close of the first part of the ceremony, and no one 
moved from his place. 

The worship of the Great Snake, so manifest in the rites just de- 
scribed, can hardly be reduced to totemism. There is no Plumed 
Snake clan in any of the pueblos, and even in the clan totemism 
of the Snake family the worship of Pdliiliiko’i is inconspicuous. 
This being is not a cultus hero of the Snake priests. There is a 
probable interpretation of the existence of the Great Snake in 
Pétki mythology and ritual, viz, that he was borrowed from some 
foreign source. We can interpret some rain-cloud and beast-god 
worship as totemism, but Pdaliiliikon cannot be explained in that 
way. Hecame to the Paki people from a foreign stock, and that 
source may have been Old Mexico. 


1 In the Oraibi ceremony I saw no effigy of the Great Snake at the altar, 
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The First Bird-man 


There next entered the kiva a man with cheeks daubed white, 
elaborately dressed, wearing a ceremonial kilt and other para- 
phernalia, none of which, however, was distinctive. His advent 
was announced to those below by balls of meal thrown through 
the kiva hatch upon the floor, landing between the fireplace and 
the altar. He carried in his hands small slats of wood to which 
skins were attached, and held his arms outstretched as if they 
were wings. ‘To his elbows were fastened several cotton strings ; 
upon his back he wore a painted skin stretched over a frame- 
work.’ As he entered the kiva he passed before the line of 
novices and approached the altar in a stooping posture. He then 
danced before the altar, stamping on the plank, which is perfo- 
rated by a hole called the sipapé, and in his gait and all other 
movements he tried to imitatea bird. As he danced,several men 
shook their rattles, and all the assembled priests sang in concert. 
After the first dance he passed around the ladder in a sinistral 
circuit, then returning to the altar, danced as before, all the time 
moving his hands and arms with a flapping motion, as if they 
were wings. The intention of this personator was self-evident ; 
his role was that of a bird. ; 

Shortly after the first Bird-man left the kiva a second Bird-man 
entered, and followed the example of his predecessor. His per- 
sonation of a bird was even better than that of the first Bird man, 
but the same god was undoubtedly represented in both instances.” 


The Second Bird-man 


This personage, in addition to the slats of wood which his pre- 
decessor held in his outstretched hands, had lines of eagle wing- 
feathers tied to his forearms. Like his predecessor, he wore upon 
his back a framework over which a skin was stretched, on which 
symbolic designs were depicted, and he danced to the songs much 
the same as the first Bird-man. These dances he varied with 
stamping on the stpapé plank, and the performer made several 
circuits of the fireplace, passing invariably from right to left in 
the direction which I have termed the sinistral ceremonial cir- 

1 American Anthropologist, vol. v, No. 3, pl. ii, fig. 3. 

2 The dance of the Bird-man is performed in Oraibi in a much more effective manner 


and with many variations. ‘As an account of this variant would necessitate much more 
space than I am able here to devote to it, I pass it with this simple mention, 
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cuit. Imitations of bird-calls were made by means of a whistle 
hidden in his mouth, by which the realism of the personation 
was increased. 


The Soydluia-maid 


The dance of the Bird-man and that of the Soydlufia-maid 
which followed were most instructive but very monotonous. 
The Soydluiia-maid was dressed almost exactly the same as the 
Snake-maid in the Antelope ceremony. She wore white em- 
broidered blankets and was adorned with many necklaces, tur- 
quoise mosaic pendants in her ears, an elaborate girdle, and 
leggins. Her chin was painted black, with a border line of white 
across the upper lip, extending from ear to ear. In her hands 
she held before her breast a rectangular framework upon which 
were tied many large, artificial, bright yellow squash-flowers. 
This is the object referred to in my account of the Soydluia altar 
as hanging from the roof on the right side. 

When the dance began the Bird-man stood on the plank to 
the right of the sipapéi,and the Soydlufia-maid to the left, facing 
the audience, with their backs to the altar. Both stood upright 
as they danced, moving from side to side with short rapid steps, 
the Bird-man imitating with his arms the flapping of wings. 
This dance, accompanied by songs and rattles of the assembled 
priests, was continued for a long time—in fact, until all the arti- 
ficial squash blossoms had fallen from the framework which the 
maiden held. The Bird-man,as he danced, dropped the slat 
imitations of wing-feathers on the floor of the kiva, and later, 
without losing the step, picked them up one by one. Attheclose 
of the dance both Bird-man and Soydlufia-maid stepped to the 
ladder, but before leaving the kiva each dipped the tip of a 
feather into the liquid of the medicine-bowl and asperged to the 
cardinal points over the heads of the assembled priests.' 

The departure of the Bird-man and the Soydlufia-maid was suc- 
ceeded by solemn silence among all present, awaiting the next 
event, which followed soon after. This was the arrival of the 
katcina, or, rather, the first of the katcinas, the problematic being, 
Eototo. 


1 All the Soydluia priests manifested great concern on the next day that nothing 
should be said to the uninitiated concerning the nature of the night ceremonies in the 
kiva, as above described. They begged me not to mention them to any of the people 
of the Tewa pueblo, Hano. 
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Eototo 


In my-account of the Nimdn, or “ Farewell katcina,” I have de- 
scribed how, at the daybreak exercises following the public 
dance, the chief, Intiwa, led the katcinas out of the pueblo to 
their shrine, and have shown that Eototo was the first katcina in 
the procession. He may be said to have led the katcinas to their 
distant home, their departure to which, in July, the Mmdn com- 
memorates. As Soydluia is in part a celebration of the return 
of the katcinas, it is natural that Eototo, their leader, should be 
the first masked personage to appear in the kiva on the impor- 
tant night of totokya.' 

At the close of the dance which the Bird-man and the Soyé- 
lufia-maid performed, the audience waited a few moments, when 
balls of meal fell on the kiva floor, thrown from the hatchway 
to announce the arrival of another supernatural visitor. Shortly 
afterward Eototo stepped down the ladder. His head was cov- 
ered with a simple bag-shape white-painted helmet without dec- 
oration save a few feathers. He wore netted leggins and moc- 
casins, and around his loins were the customary ceremonial kilt 
and sashes, with a foxskin hanging behind. He carried a plant- 
ing-stick and netted gourd in one hand, while under his arm 
were several ears of corn. This personage passed along the line 
of novices, speaking to them in a low tone as he went, and took 
his position on the sipapi plank, facing the head of the snake 
effigy. He stood there silently for some time, swinging an un- 
known object before it. Back and forth he swayed his body in 
rhythm with the songs, addressing the snake effigy in a low tone, 
which reminded me of the asperger’s call at the kisi at the be- 
ginning of the Snake dance. Ina few moments he turned about 
and faced the assembly. Supela then took the corn he bore, and 
Eototo asperged the priests and novices in the circle before him. 
A man and a woman then took positions, one on each side of 
Eototo, and the tiiimi? were given them to hold, while all the as- 


1 Journal of American Ethnology and Archeology, vol. 1, pp. 100-103. In this account 
called Aiwototo. 

2 This object consists of a flat basket-ware disk with wooden sticks for handles lashed 
to it and extending beyond its periphery on opposite sides. Upon it are placed, ina 
ring, a number of ears of corn, which are tied together, and outside these are sprigs of 
spruce, The contents of the space inclosed were not examined, but it was two-thirds 
full and covered with cotton wool. They were held by their bearers in both hands by 
means of the handles to which I have referred. 
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sembled company arose and began a stirring song. The event 
closed with a circular dance about the fireplace, the performers 
locking arms and making many circuits in a sinistral direction 
to the accompaniment of an effective chant or song. 

The kiva was crowded during these ceremonies and the heat 
was stifling. Almost every available space was occupied save 
that in the middle of the room, between the fireplace and the 


Fig. 1—Tue titimi 


altar. With two exceptions all the spectators were men, naked 
save for a breech-cloth, and with bodies daubed with white pig- 
ment. Thesole light was from a small brush fire in the shallow 
fire-box, which was replenished as the dance progressed. During 
the circular dance all present stood upright, and at its close the 
kiva was quickly emptied of its occupants, who sought the frosty 
air outside. 


(To be concluded in the April number) 
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A MUSKWAKI BOWL 
W J MCGEE 


A considerable part of the Muskwaki (Red Fox; more com- 
monly called Fox, or Sac and Fox) tribe are now settled on a 
tract of some 3.000 acres of land purchased piecemeal from white 
settlers along Lowa river,in Tama county, lowa. The tribesmen 
are highly conservative, and continue to occupy wigwams made 
of poles covered with rush matting during the winter, and pole- 
frame houses of aboriginal type during the summer, though the 
latter are now walled and roofed with pine boards in lieu of bark 
as in the olden time. since the supply of bark is practically ex- 
hausted; while they commonly wear togas and moccasins of 
aboriginal type, so far as their meager means permit, though 
woven fabrics and inferior leather take the place of the peltries 
and dressed buckskin utilized by their ancestors; and although 
carpet warp and the white man’s dyes are often used in fabricat- 
ing the bulrush matting used for beds, the elder women retain 
their old-time skill in making cords of bast and wild hemp, and 
these are still employed on occasion. ‘The tribal conservatism is 
expressed incidentally in the dog feasts, which are still common, 
and in the primitive agricultural methods used today in plant- 
ing and protecting and gathering the aboriginal corn and beans, 
which are kept distinct from the varieties cultivated by their 
white neighbors. The same conservatism is expressed by the 
form and material of utensils, and sometimes by the utensils 
themselves, which may be heirlooms descended through two, 
three, or more generations. 

The small wooden bowl or noggin illustrated herewith is one 
of the heirlooms preserved in a Muskwaki family for three genera- 
tions. Its form is significant as a heritage handed down from 
the time of the beaver-tooth knife, whereby cups and dishes of 
graceful curves were carved in imitation of the coastwise shell- 
cup by different Algonquian tribes; for the Muskwaki, like the 
Abnaki and other groups, long retained the beaver-tooth knife, 
and long afterward clung to the curved knife of metal set ina 
wooden handle, like its prototype of tooth, and used by drawing 
toward the body with the blade downward and the flattened 
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handle guided by the thumb above, after the manner of the Japa- 
nese fisherman’s knife. A few of the curved cutting implements 
remain among the Muskwaki, though those made from the beaver 
tooth have disappeared. The form of this vessel is of interest, 
too, as conforming to a type much imitated in pottery and often 
found in the mounds—it is an archaic type, at once representing 
an inchoate industrial device and a model long imitated and 
perpetuated among the woodland tribes of the eastern half of the 
continent, and sometimes carried well out on the plains. 

The specimen and its history were obtained together in April, 
1897. A tender for purchase from the wrinkled crone (elder- 


Fig. 1—A Muskwakt Bow. 


woman of the family of Ka-ki-ka-ke-nuk, or Climbing Bear) in 
whose possession it was held, occasioned excitement and ani- 
mated conferences between various members of the family, and 
subsequently with neighboring families of the Bear gens,' and it 
was only after prolonged consultation among the elder-women 
and a shaman that the tender was accepted. The burden of the 
discussion was duly communicated by the interpreter and 
yielded the following history: Before the tribe crossed the Mis- 
sissippi, and while they were on the warpath against the Sioux, 
the grandmother of the present custodian had as spouse a vig- 
orous and ambitious subchief, who desired to become the lead- 


1 In social organization the Muskwaki are in transition from the maternal form to 
the paternal, though rather beyond the critical point ; for as Chief Push-i-ta’-ni-ke ex- 
plains: ‘When a couple are married and ihe first child is born, the father has the 
right to name it, but if it dies the mother takes the right.” 
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ing warrior of his group. Fired with this idea, he frequently 
scoured the vicinity of the camp in search of spying marauders. 
On one of his scouts he surprised two Sioux warriors, and, boldly 
attacking them, succeeded in killing both with little injury to 
himself. Returning with the scalps, 
he found his squaw engaged in cary- 
ing a bowl from a maple knot with 
her curved knife, and recounted his 
exploit in half a dozen words and 
gestures. In commemoration of the 
event and in thanksgiving to the 
Powers, she at once dedicated the 
roughed-out utensil to her warrior 
spouse, and by deep thinking con- 
verted it into a perpetual invocation 
to the Great Mysteries. That this 
might be done the more effectually, 
she retraced her warrior’s trail, found 
the stark bodies of the slain, and 
varved their images, one on either 
end of the bow], taking care to show 
that the heads were scalped. ‘There- 
by and through orisons long and 
deep She caught the shades of the 
slain enemies, and lodged them for- 
ever in the material of the utensil. 
Thus it was finished ; and when done it was a trophy in the abo- 
riginal sense—an embodiment of the qualities which had before 
animated the alien warriors. Thenceforward her spouse was 
served from this mystical bowl, which ever imparted to him 
anew the vitality and vigor and bravery of the two bold spies 
slain by his hand, and gave him perpetual victory over the hated 
Sioux. From this vessel he ate until his death; then the widow 
and afterward her daughter and granddaughter retained it in the 
family, that they might forever have dominion over the Sioux. 
Now they hesitated much to let it go out of their hands, lest the 
power of the family should be lost, and lest the old-time enemy 
should arise and do them injury. The custodian consented to 
part with the heirloom fetish only on the assurance of the sha- 
man that the invocation had already done its work, coupled with 
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the practical declaration from the interpreter and others that the 
enemy’s tribe were now so reduced and so far away as to preclude 
further danger. Even the mixed-blood interpreter dwelt on the 
evident fidelity of the history and the inherent corroboration 
found in the fact that the bowl had been mysteriously preserved 
from loss or destruction, or even the slightest injury, for more 
than a hundred years; and he especially called attention to the 
facial characteristics which were of the Sioux and not of the 
Muskwaki, to the eyes closed and dead, and especially to the 
scalped heads of the effigies at either end of the bowl. 

To the Indian mystic this simple utensil is fraught with a mys- 
terious potentiality rendering it an object of veneration, almost 
of worship; to the Caucasian student it is a pregnant record of 
primitive industry and primitive faith. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


LANGUAGES OF ARGENTINA. — Publications on South Ameri- 
can Indian languages are not very numerous, and hence the 
American Anthropologist is always glad to notify its readers when- 
ever special activity is manifested in that field. Mr Samuel A. 
Lafone-Quevedo is one of the busy men in that line, most of his 
researches having appeared in the transactions of the Argentina 
scientific bodies. In 1897 he published a good-sized octavo vol- 
ume on the Abiponian language, spoken by the Abipon Indians, 
who during the course of two centuries appear at many differ- 
ent places, as they were wandering along the main rivers of the 
Gran Chaco. Lafone’s publication is founded on the writings 
(1) of the well-known Jesuit missionary, Dobrizhoffer, who was 
the first to study them, and embodied his observations in a Latin 
report, “de Abiponibus,” after the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; (2) of the padre J. Brigniel, S. J.; (8) upon the sketches 
contained in A. d’Orbigny, Azara, Barcena, Techo, Lozana, Jolis, 
ete. Afteran ethnographic introduction of 59 pages, the author 
presents the Abip6n morphology in all its details, which shows 
its language to be rich in grammatic forms. The noun appears 
to have special forms for the feminine gender, and the plurals 
are formed from the singulars in many different ways. The in- 
flection of the verb is effected by pronominal prefixes, There 
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are two vocabularies of the language, one Abip6n-Spanish, show- 
ing the derivations of the Indian terms from their stems or bases, 
and another, Spanish-Abipon, by J. Brigniel. Abip6n belongs 
to the Guaicurii or Mbaya stock of languages, and has most 
affinity with the Mocovi, which forms the object of a previous 
publication by Lafone. The present volume was first printed 
in the fifteenth volume of the Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
de Cordoba, and now appears separately printed as ‘Idioma 
Abipén,” Buenos Aires; imprenta de Coni y hijos, 1897, 8vo, pp. 
368, with map. 

The same author also issued in 1897 a monograph on the 
Chana Indians, with the title Los Indios Chanases y su lengua, con 
apuntes sobre los Querandies, Yards, Boanes, Guenoas 6 Minu- 
anes, y un mapa etnico. (Reprint from “ Boletin del Instituto 
Geografico,” tomo 18; Buenos Aires, octavo.) On the accom- 
panying map the Chanases are located south of the outlet of the 
Parana river, the Querandies west and northwest of the Chana, 
and the Yards east and west of the mouth of Uruguay river, the 
Charruds, now extinct, having dwelt north of the Yarés. Al- 
though all the above tribes have been christianized for two cen- 
turies, the information presented as to their languages is not 
ample, but it proves at least that the Chanases did not speak a 
Guarani dialect. 

The Mataco or Mataguayo Indians inhabit the lands west of the 
Paraguay river, Argentina, which extend between its two afflu- 
ents, the Salado and the Pileomayo. Therefore their seats are 
on both sides of the Rio Bermejo. The Abip6nes and some of the 
’ Tobas live south of them, the latter being the most warlike tribe 
of the Chaco. North of them live the Chiriguanos, and nearer 
to the Pileomayo, the Chorotis. 

We have before us an interesting book of ethnographic as well 
as linguistic scope, entitled “Los Indios Matdcos y su lengua, por 
Juan Pelleschi, ingeniero civil; con una introduccion por 8. A. 
Lafone-Quevedo, M. A.” Two maps, one of great historical in- 
terest, being extracted from Jolis’ ‘ Saggio,” 1789. Pelleschi’s 
work with Lafone’s introduction was first published in the 
‘‘ Boletin del Instituto Geografico,” tomo 17, and its present re- 
print, dated Buenos Aires, 1897, is a splendid octavo volume of 
248 pages, the second or linguistic part (ensayo de arte) begin- 
ning on page 127. The language belongs to the Guaicurt family, 
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of which quite a number of dialects have been made known 
during the last twenty years, especially by Lafone. The Spanish- 
Mataco vocabulary covers pages 172 to 197, followed by its Ma- 
taco-Spanish complement, with some dialogues and stories. 

A. 8. GATSCHET. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DisrrIBUTION OF THE MusicaAL Bow.—Prof. 
Otis T. Mason’s article on the musical bow (American Anthro- 
pologist, vol. x, No. 11) induces me to add a few remarks. 

Another area to the distribution of the musical bow is found 
in Patagonia. In August, 1896, I had the opportunity to meet 
at the La Plata Museum a few Indians from western central 
Patagonia. Oneofthem,a youth of mixed Tehuelche and Arau- 
canian blood, had a curious musical instrument, which hitherto 
I had never seen. It consisted 
of a very simple wooden bow, 
about 30 em. long, with a sin- 
gle string made of a tuft of 
horse hair. When the Indian 
played upon the instrument 
one end of the bow was held 
between the teeth, the other 
end was grasped with the left 
hand. The string was struck 
with one of the long bones of 
the condor, in a manner simi- 
lar to the use of a fiddle stick, 
and which was held with the 
right hand. See the accom- 
panying figure. 

The tune produced, although weird and melancholy, was not 
unpleasing. It hada peculiarly wild charm, characteristic of the 
lonely plains and silent lakes of western Patagonia. ‘This in- 
strument is called koh’lo in Tehuelche, which name, it is curious 
to state, has a certain resemblance to the Maya name for the 
musical bow, hool, and the name kolove, given by the natives of 
Florida, in the Solomon islands, to the same instrument. 

This koh’lo was bought from the Indian for the La Plata Mu- 
seum, where it is now kept in the ethnographical section of that 
institution. 


PATAGONIAN PLAYING THE Kon’-Lo 
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As to Professor Mason’s opinion “that stringed musical instru- 
ments were not known to any of the aborigines of the Western 
Hemisphere before Columbus,” I cannot accept it under the pres- 
entevidence. I think, on the contrary, that the musical bow in 
its various forms is a primitive and therefore very old instrument, 
not only in America but all over the world, wherever it is found. 
I think the invention originated in a number of localities remote 
from one another, and that it did not necessarily spring from 
one center. 

Professor Mason does not mention Hindustan as an area where 
the musical bow is found. I will therefore state that according 
to a great authority on music, Rajah Sourindro Mohun Tagore 
(“Short Notices of Hindu Musical Instruments,” p. 77, and 
* Universal History of Music,” p. 50), the Hindu name for the 
musical bow is pindka. Itis a one-string instrument played with 
the tips of the fingers. The pindka is believed to be the father 
of all stringed instruments, and to have been invented by Shiva 
(Mahadeva, the Destroyer). 

In conclusion I will remark that so far as New Guinea is con- 
cerned, the musical bow has not been found as yet in the western 
(Dutch) part of theisland. Thus it would seem that the pagola, 
mentioned by Professor Mason, refers to eastern (German or 
English) New Guinea. 

H. Kare. 


Batavia, Java, January 14, 1898. 


I AM GRATEFUL to Dr ten Kate for giving us two or three new 
localities for the “musical bow.” The Patagonian area is en- 
tirely new to me. Surely the horse-hair string of the bow would 
not be attributed to pre-Columbian America by the most zealous 
advocate of the similarity theory. 

With reference to the “ pinika” Mr Hawley tells me that he 
is not sure about its being a musical bow in the sense here in 
mind. Drten Kate has quoted correctly from the Rajah’s “ Short 
Notices,” but it does not appear, from his definition, that the 
one-stringed instrument played with the tips of the fingers is ¢ 
musical bow atall. If Dr ten Kate is sure that this “ pindka ” is 
a musical bow we should be very glad to know it, because there 
is no example of it in the United States National Museum nor 
in the Brussels Museum Catalogue. 
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As to the question of invention originating in a number of 
localities, I have expressed my opinion in my papers on “ Simi- 
larities in Culture,”’ “ Migrations and the Food Quest,” and on 
“The Introduction of the Iron Age in America.” It may be 
laid down as a proposition to which all ethnologists will agree 
that simple inventions having few parts, functioning in a single 
action, might arise independently in various parts of the world ; 
but devices consisting of many parts, functioning in unusual 
ways or having many functions, are less and less likely to have 
arisen independently. Indeed, there are some groups of inven- 
tions so special that they are known by experts to belong to a 
single school, or even to have been the work of a single indi- 
vidual, such as a Cremona violin, or the decorations on a North- 
west Coast rattle. At any rate, with the codperation of our 
colleagues we shall know something about the geography of a 


very interesting instrument. 
O. T. Mason. 


Washington, D. C., March 3, 1898. 


A Hory Mounrarn.—As Mount Demavend plays an impor- 
tant part in the popular fancy of the Persians, so in the eyes of 
the Kirghiz (of central Africa) does Mustagh-ata, as it is envel- 
oped in a mysterious shimmer and is clad in a variegated mantle 
of fantastic traditions and legends. They look upon Mustagh- 
ata as a holy mountain—a masar, or grave of saints—where sev- 
enty-two saints are buried, and among them Moses and Ali. 
They tell that only an old ischan, or holy man, had in ancient 
times ascended to the top of this mountain, where he found in 
a garden a white camel and old men in white garments and with 
long white beards; and they believe firmly that there is a city, 
which they call Yanaida, whose inhabitants are absolutely happy 
and possess all the enjoyments of life, where a perpetual spring 
prevails, where the gardens always bear fruit, and where the 
women are beautiful and never grow aged. They declared that 
the mountain could not be ascended, abysses and acclivitous 
slopes preventing any progress, the cliffs being covered by ice 
as bright as steel, and the wind, the sole master of the region, 
would sweep us away like grains of sand were we to attempt to 
set the giant at defiance—Sven Hedin in Geographical Journal, 
London, March, 1898. 
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cett (F.) The Moplas of Malabar. 
Imp. & Asiat. Q. Rev., Woking, 
1897, iii, 288-300.—Féré (C.) Les 
proportions de membres et ies car- 
actéres sexuels. J. de l’anat. et 
physiol., [ete.], Par., 1897, xxxiii, 
586-591. Fewkes (J. W.) The 
feather symbol] in ancient Hopi 
designs. 
1898, xi, 1-14.—Fouillée(A.) Les 
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facteurs des caractéres nationaux. 
Rev. phil., Par., 1898, xxiii, 1-29.— 
Galton (I.) A diagram of heredity 
[devised by A. J. Meston.] Nature, 
Lond., 1897-8, xlvii, 293.—Gen- 
nadius(J ) American excavations 
in Sparta and Corinth. Forum, 
N. Y., 1897-8, 619-629.—Giuffrida- 
Ruggeri (V.) Asimetrie nella 
norma facciale (cavita orbitarie). 
Riv. sper. di freniat., Reggio-Emilia, 
1897, xxili, 607-610.—Gomme (A. 
B.) The Painswick dog-pie. Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1897, viii, 390-392.— 
Gordon (G. B.) The mysterious 
city of Honduras: an account of 
recent discoveries in Copan. Cen- 
tury, N. Y., 1897-8, lv, 407-419.— 
Gould (G. M.) Child fetiches. 
Pedagog. Semin., Worcester, Mass., 
1897-8, v, 421-425. Also, Reprint.— 
Gutiérrez y Gutiérrez (M.) La 
posicion social en su relacion con 
las enfermedades de la piel. Rev. de 
san. mil., Madrid, 1897, xi,561-566.— 
Hilder (F. F.) Cist burials in Tli- 
nois. Am. Anthrop., Wash. , 1898, xi, 
46-48.—Hodgetts(E. A.B.) Masks. 
Strand Mag., Lond., 1898, xv, 
169-176.—Hutchinson (W.) Dar- 
winism and philanthropy. Char. 
Rev., N. Y., 1897-8, vii, 897-913.— 
Hyde(A.H.) The foreign element 
in American civilization. Pop. Se. 
Month., N. Y., 1897-8, lii, 387-400. 
—Ide (Kate K.) The primary so- 
cial settlement. /bid., 534-547.— 
Joest (Wilhelm) [1852-97]. Ne- 
krolog von R. Andree. Globus, 
srnschweg., 1898, Ixxiii, 46-48.— 
Jordan (1). 8.) The evolution of 
the mind. Pop. Se. Month., N. Y., 
1897-8, lii, 483-444. — Juden- 
deutsche Sagen und Schnurren. 
Urquell, Leiden, 1897, n. F., i, 344- 
347._Judendeutsche Sprichwor- 
ter und Redensarten. Jbid., 271- 
279.—Kellogg (G. M.) The phys- 
iology of right- and left-handed- 
ness. J. Am. M. Ass., Chicago, 
1898, xxx, 356-358.—Ker (W. P.) 
Notes on Orendel and other stories. 
Folk-Lore, Lond., 1897, viii, 289- 
307.—Kopecky (Josefine). Cechi- 
scher Weihnachtszauber und Fest- 


lieder. Urquell, Leiden, 1897, n. F., 


i, 309-312. 
bei den Cechen. 
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Krauss. Menschenfleischessen. 
Lbid., 347-350. Guslaren- 
lieder. Jbid., 1898, n. F., ii, 5-26.— 
Kriz (M.) L’époque quaternaire 
en Moravie. Anthropologie, Par., 
1897, viii, 513-537.—Kryzmowski 
(R.) Das Wesen der Urzeugung. 
Natur, Berl., 1897, xlvi, 221; 
299,—Ladame (P.) En Tunisie: le 
Bardo-Carthage-Bizerte ; races his- 
toriques ; temps antiques et temps 
modernes. Bull. Soe. géog. de 
Genéve, 1897, xxxvi, 151-170.— 
Langstmégliche (Ueber die) Le- 
bensdauer des Menschen. Reichs- 
Med.-Anz., Leipz., 1898, x xiii, 21.— 
Lapicque (L.) La race négrito et 
sa distribution géographique. Ann. 
de géog., Par., 1897, 407-424. Also, 
Reprint.—Laufer (B.) Neue Ma- 
terialien und Studien zur buddhist- 
ischen Kunst. Globus, Brnschwe., 
1898, Ixxiii, 27-32.—Lecomte 
Methodo pratico da lingua Mbundu 
fullada no districto de Benguella. 
Bull. Soe. geog. da Lisboa, 1897, 
xvi, 1-124.— Le Dantec (F.) & 
Perrier (E.) Sexe et dissyin¢trie 
moléculaire. Compt. rend. Acad. 
d. se., Par., 1898, exxvi, 264-272.— 
von Lendenfeld (R.) Die Blind- 
heit der im Dunklen_ lebenden 
Tiere: eine descendenz-theoretische 
Studie. Natur, Berl., 1897, xlvi, 
209-211.—Leroy-Beaulieu(P.) La 
question de la population et la civili- 
sation démocratique. Rev. d. deux 
mondes, Par., 1897, exliv, 851-888. 
—Letourneau (('.) Kducation in 
the animal kingdom. Pop. Se. 
Month., N. Y., 1897-8, lii, 527-534. 
— McGee (WJ). Anthropology at 
Ithaca. Am. Anthrop., Wash., 
1898, xi, 15-22.— MacPhail (M.) 
Folklore from the Hebrides. Folk- 
Lore, Lond., 1897, viii, 380-386.— 
Mandl (S.) Volkswitz in Talmud 
und Midrasch. Urquell, Leiden, 
1897, n. F., i, 301-304.— Manning 
(P.) Some Oxfordshire seasonal 
festivals: with notes on morris- 
dancing in Oxfordshire. Folk-Lore, 
Lond., 1897, viii, 307-3824, 6 pl.— 
Manouvrier (L.) Le nain Boffu. 
J. d. conn. méd. prat., Par., 1898, 
19.—Meige (H.) La lépre dans 
Vart. N. iconog. de la Salpétriére, 
Par., 1897, x, 418-470, 4 pl—_Mewes 
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(R.) Ueber die Abhiingigkeit der 
Nervenreizbarkeit der Volker von 
terrestrischen und kosmischen Er- 
scheinungen. Naturw. Monatschr., 
Brnschweg., 1897, xii, 541-545.— 
Mickle (W. J.) Atypical and un- 
usual brain-forms, especially in re- 
lation to mental status: a study on 
brain-surface morphology. J. Ment. 
Se., Lond., 1896, xlii, 541: 1897, 
xliii, 1; 217; 462; 798: 1898, xliv, 
17.— Mooney (J.) The Kiowa 
Peyote rite. Urquell, Leiden, 1897, 
n. F., i,329-333.—de Mortillet (G.) 
Grottes ornées de gravures et de 
peintures. Rev. mens. de I’ Ecole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1898, viii, 20-27. 
—Murdoch (J.) Eskimo  boot- 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 


1898, xi,22.—Naue (J.) Nouvelles 
trouvailles préhistoriques de la 
Haute-Baviére. Anthropologie, 


Par., 1897, viii, 641-666.—Neer- 
gaard (C.) Nogle Depot fund fra 
Bronzealderen. Nord. Fortids- 
minder, Kjobenh., 1897, 69-124, 
6 pl.—Nehring (A.) Die Anbetung 
der Ringelnatter bei den alten 
Litauern, Samogiten und Preussen. 


| Globus, Brnschwg., 1898, lx.xiii, 65- 


67.—Odelga (A.) Ueber Kinder- 
psychologie. Bl. f. Taubst.-Bild., 
Berl., 1898, xi, 24-26.—Oefele. Die 
Goétter des Papyros Ebers. Allg. 
med. Centr.-Ztg., Berl., 1898, Ixvii, 
83.—de Ossuna y Van Den Heede 
(M.) Anagaand itsantiquities. Scot. 
Geog. Mag., Edinb., 1897, xiii, 617 
624.— Peacock (Mabel). Omens 
of death. Folk-Lore, Lond., 1897, 
viii, 377.—Pearson (K.)and L. N. 
G. Filon. Mathematical contribu- 
tions to the theory of evolution: 
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constants and on the influence of 
random selection on variation and 
correlation. Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond., 
1897, Ixii, 173-176.— Perez (L.) 
Judendeutsche Volkslieder aus 
Russland. Urquell, Leiden, 1898, 
n. F., ii, 27-31. Pleyte (C. M.) 
Geistersprachen: eine Umfrage. 
Ibid., 1897,n. F., i, 321-329.—Poole 
(W. H.) Evidence of the mound- 
builders in Johnson County, Iowa. 
Am. Anthrop., Wash., 1898, xi, 41- 
46.—Powell (J. W.) Whence came 
the American Indians? Forum, N, 
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Y., 1898, xxiv, 676-688.—Prest (W. 
H.) Measurements of two Beothuk 
skulls. Proc. & Tr. Nova Scot. 
Inst. Se., Halifax, 1896-7, ix, pp. 
Ixxxviii-xec.— Ranke (J.) Frth- 
mittelalterliche Schiidel und Ge- 
beine aus Lindau. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte der Schiideltypen in 
Bayern. Sitzungsb. d. math.-phys. 
Cl. d. k. bayer. Akad. d. Wissensch. 
zu Miinchen, 1897, 1-92.—Ripley 
(W. Z.) The racial geography of 
Europe: modern social problems. 
Pop. Sc. Month., N. Y., 1897-8, lii, 
469-486.— Romeu (C.) En An- 
dorre: une étrange coutime judi- 
ciaire. A travers le monde, Par., 
1897, iii, 385-388. Rothschild (A.) 
Zur Frage der Ursachen der Links- 
hindigkeit. Jahrb. f. Psychiat., 
Leipz. u. Wien, 1897, xvi, 332-341. 
—Sapper (C.) Ein chirurgisches 
Instrument der mittelamerikan- 
ischen Indianer. Globus,Brnschwg., 
1898, Ixxiii, 68.—Schein (M.) Az 
ember sziirgete. [The hair coat of 
man.] Gydgydszat, Budapest, 1898, 
xxXxviii, 20; 56.—Schmeltz (J. D. 
kK.) Mededeelingen uit Rijks Eth- 
nographisch Museum. Internat. 
Arch. f. Ethnog., Leiden, 1897, x, 
261-264, 1 pl.—Schmidt (E.) Die 
Mappillas (Moplahs) der Malabar- 
kiiste. Globus, Brnschwg., 1898, 
Ixxili, 60-65.—Schlegel (G.) Pro- 
ben von chinesischer Folklore. Ur- 
quell, Leiden, 1898, n. F., ii, 1-5.— 
Scott (L.) .A Gallic necropolis in 
Italy. Reliquary & Illustr. Archzeol., 
Lond., 1898, iv, 1-14.—Sergi (G.) 
Ueber den sogenannten Reihen- 
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griibertypus. Centralbl. f. Anthrop., 
[ete.], Bresl., 1898, iii, 1-8. —Spen- 
cer(H.) Evolutionary ethics. Pop. 
Se. Month., N. Y., 1897-8, lii, 497-502. 
Stevenson (Matilda C.) Zufi 
ancestral gods and masks. Am. 
Anthrop., Wash., 1898, xi, 33- 
40.—Storen (E.) En studie over 
arvelighed. [Heredity.] Tidskr. f. 
d. norske Leegefor., Kristiania, 1898, 
xviii, 1-8.—Talbot (EK. S.) A study 
of the deformities of the jaws 
among the degenerate classes of 
Europe. J. Am. M. Ass., Chicago, 
1898, xxx, 369-371. — Tautain. 
Notes sur les constructions et monu- 
ments des Marquises. Anthro- 
pologie, Par., 1897, viii, 588; 667.— 
Thulié (H.) Necessité de l’assist 
ance des dégénérés inférieurs. Rev. 
mens. del’ fcole d’anthrop. de Par., 
1898, viii, 1-19.—Torii (T.) The 
aborigines in the northern part of 
Formosa. J. Toky6 Geog. Soc., 
1897, ix, 352-359.— Valbert (G.) 
La superiorité des Anglo-Saxons et 
le livre de M. Demolins. Rev. d. 
deux mondes, Par., 1897, exliii, 
697-708. — Warmfield.  Fertilisa- 
tion of birds. Folk-Lore, Lond., 
1897, viii, 375. -Washbuin (D. D.) 
The coming of the Slav. Contemp. 
Rev., Lond., 1898, Ixxiii, 1-13.— 
Wherry (G.) On spiral growth. 
Lancet, Lond., 1898, i, 24.— Wiede- 
mann(A.) Menschenvergétterung 
im alten Agypten. Urquell, Leiden, 
1897, n. F., i, 289-209.—¥. Die 
Ueberlegenheit der  angelsiichs- 
ischen Rasse. Deutsche Rund- 
schau, Berl., 1897-8, xxiv, 139-145. 
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